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Tobacco  Lesson. 

Current  Opinion. 

ENTERED  AT  THE  (*OSTOFFlC6  ATHYOEPARK  AS  SECOND  CLASS  MATTER  . 

President  Lincoln  often  spoke  of 
his  indebtedness  to  a certain  lady 
teacher  who,  in  guiding  his  boyish 
studies,  led  him  to  think  of  the 
great  cjuestions  of  human  liberty 
and  human  rights. 

Little  did  that  teacher  realize 
that  she  was  training  the  future 
emancipator  who,  with  one  stroke 
of  his  I3en,  was  to  liberate  four 
million  slaves  and  to  deal  a 
death  blow  to  human  slavery,  not 


only  in  the  republic  of  the  United 
States,  but  that  would  influence 
the  entire  world. 

The  men  and  women  who  are 
to  be  the  emancipators  of  onr  race 
from  its  thralldom  to  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics  are  in 
the  schools  of  to-day,  and  now  is  the 
time  for  the  teacher  to  “ get  in  her 
work,”  if  she  would,  through  these 
future  heroes,  make  an  impression 
for  liberty  from  alcohol  and  all  forms 
of  narcotics  upon  the  near-coming 
20th  century. 

Uncle  Tom  could  say  “ This  poor 
old  body  is  Massa  Lagree’s  slave, 
but  this  soul,  is  God’s  free  man.” 
No  slave  of  alcohol  can  say  as  much. 
His  slavery  is  one  of  soul  and  body. 


If  a passer-by  should  question  a 
group  of  bright  boys  reported  as 
studying  arithmetic  for  the  second 
or  third  year  and  these  pupils  could 
not  give  an  intelligent  answer  to 
the  simplest  question  in  numbers 
would  not  the  conclusion  be  just 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in 
the  methods  or  statement  of  facts 
as  taught  them  '■ 

When  a school  board  reports 
Temperance  Physiology  as  taught 
in  all  grades,  and  the  pupils  cannot 
tell. why  the  juices  of  grapes  and 
apples  when  taken  as  the  fruit  is 
eaten  are  good  and  wholesome,  and 
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why  the  juices  as  cider  and  wine 
are  dangerous  drinks,  the  conclu- 
sion is  equally  just  that  these 
scholars  are  not  getting  the  full 
truth  the  committee’s  report 
indicates. 

A man  in  the  teachingprofession 
who  smokes  is  naturally  somewhat 
embarrassed  in  attempting  to  give 
a lesson  on  the  effects  of  tobacco 
on  the  human  system.  He  knows 
that  the  children  as  “heirs  of  all 
the  ages  ” have  a right  to  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  knowledge  on 
that  subject  that  has  been  ascer- 
tained. However  imperfect  or 
one-sided  his  own  knowledge  may 
be,  or  however  well  he  may  be  able 
to  excuse  himself  to  himself,  those 
children  have  a right  to  know 
whether  tobacco  is  reallv  a good 
thing  or  a bad  thing,  whether  it 
will  help  or  hinder  them  in  the 
battle  of  life. 

He  must  decide  whether  he  will 
put  them  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
all  this  knowledge,  regardless  of 
hurting  his  own  pride,  or  whether 
he  will  withold  the  knowledge, 
depriving  the  children  of  their 
right,  and  save  his  pride.  It  is  a 
question  that  requires  some  moral 
courage  to  decide  rightly. 


A teacher  who  is  worth  anything 
in  his  profession  is  very  likely  to  be 
looked  up  to  by  his  boys  as  the 
kind  of  a man  they  would  like  to  be 
when  they  grow  up.  This  is  a 
tribute  which  one  naturallv  prizes 
and  does  not  lightly  relinquish. 


Ilut  a teacher  who  smokes,  and 
teaches  his  boys  to  condemn  smok- 
ing, must  be  prepared  to  hear  him- 
self spoken  of  with  excuses.  They 
will  say  of  him  in  after  years, 

“There  was  Air. ; he  was  a 

good  teacher,  but  he  had  one  fault, 
he  smoked.”  To  be  able  to  do 
one’s  duty  in  this  line  and  face 
the  consequences  unhinchingly  is 
another  moral  courage  test. 

On  the  other  hand,  a teacher 
who  minimizes  the  evils  of  the 
tobacco  habit,  or  makes  light  of 
them  in  order  to  excuse  himself  to 
his  jiupils,  makes  it  so  much  easier 
for  them  to  follow  his  e.xample. 
And  the  better  teacher  he  is  the 
more  readilv  will  his  example  be 
followed. 

Canon  Farrar  says  that  he  be- 
came a total  abstainer  out  of  pity, 
— “sheer  human  pity.”  Surely  a 
teacher  who  is  incapable  of  being 
moved  to  something  like  pity  at  the 
sight  of  the  boys  who  are  stunting 
their  bodies,  stupefying  their 
brains  and  handicapping  their  lives 
by  the  use  of  tobacco,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  out  of  his  sphere. 


There  is  a chapter  on  habit  in 
Prof.  James’  work  on  Psychology 
which  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
book.  In  it  he  shows  what  a desir- 
able thing  it  is  to  train  yourself  to 
do  every  day  things  you  do  not 
want  to  do  for  the  sake  of  the 
strength  it  will  give  you  for  doing 
grand,  noble  and  self-sacrificing 
deeds  when  the  opportunity  offers.- 
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A little  company  who  have  been 
■studying  the  book  together  call 
that  “practicing  heroics.” 

For  the  teacher  who  smokes,  but 
who  still  has  moral  sense  and 
human  pity  enough  left  to  want  to 
do  the  right  thing,  there  seems  to 
be  one  of  three  courses  open. 

1.  Teach  the  facts  that  show  the 
evils  of  the  tobacco  habit,  regard- 
less of  wounds  to  personal  pride  ; 
or, 

2.  Conceal  the  practice, — if  he 
can,  remembering  it  is  one  that 
betrays  him  when  he  least  imagines 
it  ; or, 

3.  Abandon  the  tobacco. 

And  whichever  course  will 
require  the  greatest  effort  will 
afford  the  best  opportunity  for 
practicing  heroics. 


Fortunately,  as  women  outnum- 
ber men  in  the  teaching  profession, 
no  barrier  stands  in  their  way  when 
it  comes  to  setting  before  their 
pupils  the  evils  of  the  tobacco 
habit.  Whatever  they  may  say 
when  a gentleman  asks  if  they 
object  to  tobacco  smoke,  way  down 
in  their  hearts,  or  at  any  rate  in 
their  lungs,  throats  and  noses, 
there  is  protest,  though  it  may  not 
find  e.xpression  in  words.  And 
even  though  some  may  truthfully 
say  that  the  odor  of  a fine  cigar  is 
not  unpleasant,  they  cannot  say 
the  same  of  the  traces  it  leaves 
upon  the  smoker,  traces  of  which 
he  is  usually  unconscious.  You 
may  safeh’  put  it  down  as  a rule 
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that  the  finer  a woman’s  sensibilities 
the  keener  is  her  dislike  of  tobacco. 

Nearly  every  woman,  therefore, 
who  is  a teacher  asks  only  to  know 
the  real  facts  against  tobacco  and 
she  will  teach  them  with  a will,  the 
combined  result  of  personal  dislike, 
human  pity  and  a sense  of  moral 
obligation. 


This  number  of  the  Monthly 
Advices  contains  a collection,  by 
no  means  exhaustive,  of  testimonies 
from  physicians  and  other  reliable 
observers,  on  some  of  the  evil 
effects  of  the  tobacco  habit,  in  its 
various  forms.  Subsequent  num- 
bers will  contain  more  testimony 
concerning  its  effects  on  various 
organs,  with  suggestions  as  to 
methods  of  teaching  the  same. 


TOPICS  FOR  TOBACCO  LESSONS. 

The  following  is  a list  of  topics 
on  the  tobacco  question,  any  of 
which  will  furnish  abundant  mater- 
ial for  a lesson,  if  selected  with 
reference  to  adaptation  to  grade  ; 

1.  Tobacco  uncleanly  and  offen- 
sive. 

2.  Tobacco  a poison. 

3.  The  appetite,  or  craving  for 
tobacco. 

4.  Tobacco  leads  to  the  use  of 
alcohol. 

5.  Effects  on  general  health. 

6.  Fallacies  concerning  the  food- 
value  of  tobacco. 

7.  Analysis  of  tobacco  and  prop- 
erties of  its  constituents. 

These  topics  are  here  given  in 
about  the  order  in  which  they 
would  be  taken  up  in  going  from 
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the  primary  to  the  high  school 
grade.  In  the  schoolroom  study 
of  this  topic  the  effects  of  to- 
bacco on  the  function  of  various 
organs  of  the  body  should  be  in 
connection  with  the  hygiene  of 
those  organs. 


REFERENCE  NOTES. 

TOBACCO  A POISON. 

“ Tobacco  unites  with  the  pow- 
ers of  a sedative  narcotic  those  of 
an  emetic  and  diuretic  and  pro- 
duces these  effects  to  a greater  or 
less  extent  to  whatever  surface  it 
may  be  applied.” — Thomas  Medi- 
cal Dictionary. 

“Tobacco  may  act  as  an  irritant 
poison,  although  it  more  directly 
affects  the  brain,  spinal  marrow 
and  heart.  There  is  some  difficulty 
in  assigning  its  true  place  in  the 
classification  of  jDOsions,  but  it 
appears  chiefly  to  affect  the  brain 
and  heart,  and  I have  therefore 
placed  it  among  cerebral  and  car- 
diac poisons.” — Taylor’s  “Treatise 
on  Poisons.” 

“There  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  many  dyspeptics  as  well  as 
nervous  disorders  proceed  from 
the  inordinate  use  of  tobacco  in 
smoking,  but  the  lovers  of  the  nar- 
cotic, whether  medical  or  non-medi- 
cal will  never  admit  it.” — Taylor’s 
“Treatise  on  Poisons.” 

“In  its  action  on  the  system 
nicotine  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful poisons  known.  A drop  of  it 
in  a concentrated  form  was  found 
sufficient  to  kill  a dog,  and  small 
birds  perished  at  the  approach  of 
a tube  containing  it.”  — “Wood’s 
Materia  Medica.” 


“The  nicotine  in  the  unburned 
tobacco  dissolves  freely  in  the 
saliva  and  is  absorbed.  Chewing 
is  on  this  account  the  most  injuri- 
ous form  of  the  tobacco  habit. 
The  effects  of  bringing  tobacco  by 
any  method  into  contact  with  the 
tissues  of  the  body  are  more  or 
less  modifications  of  what  pure 
nicotine  itself  does  when  the  body 
falls  under  its  influence.”  — C.  W. 
L}  man  in  N.  Y.  Medical  Joarnal, 
Sept.  8,  1888. 

“The  application  of  the  moist 
leaves  to  the  skin  is  sufficient  to 
produce  severe  poisoning.  A num- 
ber of  soldiers  in  Canada,  many 
years  ago,  rendered  themselves 
unfit  for  service  by  placing  in  the 
armpit  a moistened  leaf  of  to- 
bacco.”— 'The  People’s  Health  Journal. 

“A  grocer’s  clerk  coated  a piece 
of  tobacco  with  sugar  and  gave  it 
to  a boy  about  eight  years  old, 
telling  him  to  put  it  in  his  mouth 
and  swallow  it.  The  boy  did  as 
requested,  but  begining  to  feel  di.s- 
tress  in  a few  minutes  ran  home  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  though  medi- 
cal aid  was  employed  the  boy  was 
dead  in  two  hours  and  a half.” 
— The  People’s  Health  Jour^ial. 

A poisonous  substance  like  to- 
bacco, whether  in  powder,  juice  or 
vapor,  cannot  be  brought  fre- 
quently in  contact  with  an  absorb- 
ing surface  like  the  mucous 
membrane  (the  lining  to  the 
digestive  and  respiratory  passages) 
without,  in  many  cases,  producing 
disorder  of  the  system,  which  the 
consumer  is  probably  quite  ready 
to  attribute  to  any  other  cause 
than  that  which  would  render  it 
necessary  for  him  to  deprive  him- 
self of  what  he  considers  not 
merely  a lu.xury,  but  an  article 
actually  necessary  to  his  existence. 
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. . . . Poisoning  with  tobacco  has 
not  often  given  rise  to  medico-legal 
discussion.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  it  is  an  easily  accessi- 
ble poison,  and  the  possession  of  it 
would  not,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
substances,  excite  surprise  or 
suspicion. — Alfred  Swaine  Taylor, 
AI.D,  F.R.S.,  lecturer  on  medical 
jurisprudence  at  Guy’s  Hospital  ; 
author  of  Taylor’s  “ Treatise  on 
Poisons.” 

THE  APPETITE  FOR  TOBACCO. 

“The  desire  to  use  tobacco  in- 
creases with  its  use,  and  an  in- 
creasing quantity  of  the  narcotic 
is  required  to  satisfy  an  increasing 
desire.  A man  who  has  eaten 
bread  every  day  for  twenty  years 
does  not  eat  or  desire  any  more 
at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years 
than  he  did  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  same  can  be  said  of  any  other 
heathful  article  of  diet.  How  is 
it  with  the  tobacco  user.^  It  is 
well  known  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  a man  who  has  used 
tobacco  for  twenty  years  who  does 
not  now  consume  very  much  more 
than  he  did  when  he  first  began 
to  use  it : and  it  is  not  unusual  for 
men  who  begin  to  use  it  with  mod- 
eration to  become  so  addicted  to 
its  use  that  they  use  it  almost  con- 
tinually, except  when  eating  or 
sleeping. 

In  these  days  when  so  much 
opium,  tobacco,  chloral,  alcoholic 
liquors,  etc.,  are  used,  the  truth  of 
the  following  statement  can  hardly 
be  over-emphasized : Whenever  an 
increasing  quantity  of  any  sub- 
stance is  required  to  satisfy  an 
increasing  desire  for  the  substance 
used,  the  proof  is  complete  that  it 
is  not  a food  but  a poison,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  used  by  the 
healthy  without  injury.”  — Dr. 
Thomas  G.  Roberts. 


“ So  imperious  is  the  appetite 
that  during  our  civil  war  men  were 
sometimes  shot  by  the  enemy 
simply  because  they  would  strike 
a light  and  smoke.  And  many 
risked  capture  in  their  perilous 
search  after  what  smokers  call 
‘a  little  fire.’  ” — “Tobacco  Problem.” 

“A  physician  who  was  a distin- 
guished advocate  of  temperance, 
but  who  was  a slave  to  the  tobacco 
habit,  was  returning  home  from  a 
national  convention,  of  which  he 
was  the  presiding  officer.  Talking 
with  Dr.  R.  T.  Trail  of  New  York, 
on  his  own  inconsistency  of  ex- 
ample, the  physician  exclaimed : 
‘Tobacco  is  as  much  worse  than 
liquor  as  palsy  is  worse  than  fever. 
I know  it,  I feel  it,  but  — ’ He 
shook  his  head  and  did  not  finish 
the  sentence,  leaving  the  impres- 
sion of  the  helplessness  of  his 
condition  in  this  terrible  bondage. 
A few  weeks  after  he  died  suddenly, 
a victim  to  the  poison,  the  chemi- 
cal properties  of  which  he  so  well 
understood  but  the  spell  of  which 
he  could  not  break.”  — Thwing’s 
“ fi'acts  About  Tobacco.” 

A man  arrested  for  stealing 
was  questioned  by  the  judge  as  to 
the  motive  for  the  crime.  His 
answer  was  : ‘ I have  the  misery  to 
be  a helpless  smoker.  I smoke  at 
waking,  I smoke  before  and  after 
eating.  I cannot  sleep  without 
smoking  till  the  pipe  falls  from  my 
mouth.  When  I have  no  tobacco 
I am  frantic.  I cannot  work,  or 
sleep  or  eat.  I go  from  place  to 
place  raging  like  a mad  dog.  The 
day  I stole  the  lead  I had  been 
without  tobacco  twelve  hours.  I 
searched  the  day  through  for  an 
acquaintance  of  whom  I could  beg 
a pipeful.  I could  not  and  resorted 
to  crime  as  a less  evil  than  I was 
enduring.  The  need  was  stronger 
than  I.’  He  was  seventy-two  years 
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old  and  hitherto  had  led  an  irre- 
proachable life.”  — Thwing’s  “Facts 
About  Tobacco.” 

TOBACCO  TENDS  TO  THE  USE  OF 
ALCOHOL. 

“Dr.  George  \V.  Comings,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  said  before  the 
American  Association  for  Cure  of 
Inebriates,  “Logically  we 

might  expect  that  the  person  who  in- 
dulges in  tobacco  will  also  indulge  in 
alcohol.  Such  1 believe  to  be  prac- 
tically the  fact  when  there  is  no 
preconceived  opinion  or  no  strong 
principle  against  the  habit  of  alco- 
holic indulgence.  So  far  as  my 
experience  goes  nearly  all  inebri- 
ates are  either  chewers  or  smokers 
who  first  indulged  in  the  use  of  the 
weed  and  .subsec|uently  took  to  the 
cup.  Tobacco  in  any  form  pro- 
duces thirst  and  a desire  for  drink 
of  some  sort.  Further  than  this 
I believe  tobacco  produces  a mor- 
bid desire  for  an  artificial  drink. 

“Tobacco  creates  a thirst  to  re- 
move which  alcoholic  stimulants 
are  resorted  to.”  — Dr.  James 
Copeland.  F.  R.  S.,  editor  London 
Medical  Repository ; lecturer  on 
Pathology  at  Middlesex  Hospital. 

“ Smoking  and  chewing  tobacco, 
by  rendering  water  and  other  sim- 
ple liquids  insipid  to  the  taste, 
dispose  very  much  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  Hence  the  practice 
of  smoking  cigars  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  use  of  brandy  and 
water  as  a common  drink.”  — Dr. 
Benj.  Rush,  formerly  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicines  in  Philadelphia  Medi- 
cal College. 

EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO  ON  GENERAL 
HEALTH. 

“ When  the  Europeans  first 
visited  New  Zealand  they  found 
the  natives  the  most  finely  de- 


veloped and  powerful  men  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Since 
the  introduction  of  tobacco,  for 
which  these  men  developed  a pas- 
sionate liking,  they  have,  from  this 
cause  alone,  become  decimated  in 
numbers,  and  so  reduced  in  stature 
and  physical  well-being  as  to  be  an 
altogether  inferior  type  of  men.” 
— From  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal. 

“ Stunted  growth,  impaired  di- 
gestion, palpitation  and  other  evi- 
dences of  nervous  exhaustion  and 
irritability  have  again  and  again 
impressed  a lesson  of  abstinence 
from  tobacco  which  has  hitherto 
been  far  too  little  regarded.”  — 
London  Lancet,  July  g,  1892,  p. 
102. 

“ I have  settled  myself  thoroughly 
in  the  conclusion  that  no  habit  of 
the  American  people  is  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  physical  vigor  and  moral 
character  as  the  habit  of  using 
tobacco.”  — Dr.  J.  C.  Jackson, 
founder  of  Danville  Sanitarium. 

“I  know  of  no  single  vice  that 
does  so  much  harm  as  smoking.”  — 
Dr.  Solly,  Surgeon  of  St.  Thos.’ 
Hospital,  London. 

“ Drs.  Prout,  Laycock  and  Wright 
consider  that  habitual  smoking  is 
injurious  to  health,  because  liable 
to  disorder  the  digestive  func- 
tions.” 

“This  subject  was  brought  be- 
forethe  British  Medical  Association 
at  Norwich,  in  August,  1874,  by 
Dr.  Drysdale,  in  reference  to  its 
influence  on  public  health.  In  the 
course  of  his  practice  he  had  met 
with  many  cases  of  disease  which 
he  believed  to  be  entirel3r  due  to 
the  use  of  tobacco.  He  charged 
tobacco  with  causing  blindness, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  paralysis, 
diarrhoea  and  diseases  of  the  teeth 
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and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue.  In  the  course 
of  one  week  he  met  with  two  cases 
of  complete  blindness  in  men 
entirely  due,  he  was  sure,  to  the 
use  of  tobacco.  One  of  these 
patients  was  of  the  age  27,  and  had 
been,  a most  extensive  smoker  for 
some  six  years,  consuming,  he  said, 
an  ounce  of  Virginia  tobacco  daily. 
The  other  was  only  24  years  old, 
and  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
chewing  constantly,  as  well  as 
smoking Dyspepsia  and  diar- 

rhoea were  more  frequently  caused 
by  smoking  than  many  believed, 
and  the  use  of  tobacco  disposed  to 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  prolapse 
of  the  rectum,  etc.  Whatever 
might  be  thought  of  this  view,  he 
could  cordially  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  which  ascribed  to  tobacco 
many  of  the  cases  of  malaise  and 
cachexia  of  men  who  would  other- 
wise be  in  excellent  health.  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Drysdale  in  think- 
ing that  the  habit  is  productive  of 
many  nervous  diseases  which  those 
who  indulge  in  tobacco  uniformly 
persist  in  assigning  to  other 
causes.” — Taylor’s  “Treatise  on 
Poisons.” 

The  late  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  of 
New  York  City,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  American  physicians, 
once  said  : “ It  is  now  many  years 

since  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  insidious,  but  positively  de- 
structive effects  of  tobacco  on  the 
human  system.  I have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  its  influence  upon 
those  who  use  it  and  work  in  it. 
Cigar  and  snuff  manufacturers 
have  come  under  my  care  in 
hospitals  and  in  private  practice  ; 
and  such  persons  cannot  recover 
soon  and  in  a healthv  manner  from 
injury  or  fever.  They  are  more 
apt  to  die  in  epidemics,  and  more 


prone  to  apoplexy  and  paralysis. 
The  same  is  true  also  of  those  who 
smoke  or  chew  much.” 

“ I am  firmly  convinced  that 
tobacco  is  doing  more  mischief  to 
the  physical  condition  of  our 
people  than  anvthing  else.” — Dr. 
R.  \\’.  Pease,  of  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

President  Xott,of  Union  College, 
says  : “ The  lives  of  some  and  the 

health  of  many,  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  persisting  in  the  use  of 
this  jDoisonoLis  narcotic,  which  next 
to  intoxicating  liquors,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  more  destructive  to  the 
health  of  the  youth  of  our  country 
than  any  other  agent.” 

THE  FALLACY  OF  ATTRIBUTING  A 
FOOD  VALUE  TO  TOBACCO. 

“ We  are  told  that  tobacco  re- 
tards tissue  waste  and  consequently 
diminishes  the  necessity  for  food? 
and  that  it  lessens  in  a marked 
degree  the  wear  and  tear  of  hard 
mental  and  physical  labor.  It  is 
said  to  both  calm  and  strengthen 
the  flagging  nervous  energies,  and 
to  sustain  us  in  our  infractions  of 
the  laws  of  health.  That  tobacco 
does  retard  tissue  waste  seems  to 
be  true  ; but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  the  fact  that  it  does  so  is 
one  of  the  strongest  objections  that 
can  be  urged  against  its  use.  [It 
has  been  found  also  that  impure 
air  retards  the  waste  of  tissue. 
Therefore  if  the  power  to  retard 
tissue  waste  is  proof  that  a sub- 
stance is  a food,  impure  air  must, 
by  the  same  logic,  occupy  a higher 
place  on  the  food  list  than  pure 
air].  Drugs  that  hinder  excretions 
are  just  the  ones  we  do  not  need 
for  every  day  use.  An  able  medi- 
cal writer  truthfully  says  : ‘ What 

people  of  the  present  dav  need, 
with  their  gross  habits  of  eating 
and  drinking  and  deficient  exercise. 
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is  not  less  excretion  but  more. 
Torpidity  of  the  liver,  inactivity  of 
the  skin,  deficient  activity  of  the 
kidneys,  and  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  are  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments to  real  moral  and  mental 
growth  and  culture  in  the  present 
age,  and  those  conditions  are  sure 
results  of  the  use  of  tobacco.' 

“Mercury,  nitric  acid,  and  other 
drugs  lessen  tissue  waste ; but 
would  their  constant  use  therefore 
be  beneficial  ? Become  thoroughly 
poisoned  with  what  is  called  malaria 
and  you  will  not  need  anything 
better  to  diminish  waste.” — Dr. 
Thomas  G.  Roberts. 

ANALYSIS  OF  TOBACCO  AND  PROP- 
ERTIES OF  ITS  CONSTITUENTS. 

“Tobacco  smoke  is  a compound 
substance.  It  contains  water  in  a 
state  of  vapor  ; free  carbon  diffused 
in  fine  i^articles  ; soot  ; ammonias 
in  a state  of  vapor ; carbonic 
oxide  ; carbonic  acid  ; an  organic 
product  coming  over  in  vapor  and 
condensable  into  an  oily  substance  ; 
and  a resinous  bitter  substance. 
Of  these  substances  the  most  dan- 
gerous are  the  carbonic  oxide  and 
the  nicotine.  These  are  present, 
no  doubt,  in  extremely  small  pro- 
portions, but  even  in  these  small 
proportions  they  are  active  poisons. 
The  carbonic  oxide  tends  to  pro- 
duce drowsiness,  irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  convulsive  twitchings 
of  the  muscles,  and  nausea  or  vom- 
iting. Nicotine  tends  to  produce 
tremor,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  paralysis.  The  ammonias  bite 
the  tongue  after  long  smoking, 
making  the  tongue  and  throat  dry  ; 
they  cause  free  secretion  of  the 
saliva  and  they  produce  a solvent 
action  on  the  blood  and  the  red 
blood  corpuscles.  The  volatile 
empyreumatic  substance  causes  a 
sense  of  oppression,  and  gives  an 


unpleasant  odor  to  the  breath. 
The  bitter  extract  is  nauseous  to 
young  smokers,  and  produces  dis- 
turbance of  the  stomach.” — Dr.  B. 
VV.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F. 
R.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  and  Honorary  Physi- 
cian to  the  Royal  Literary  P'und, 
etc.,  in  “ Preventive  Medicines,” 
P.  359- 

TOBACCO  LESSON 

( For  Primary  Pupils.) 

TRUTHS  TO  BE  DEVELOPED. 

1.  Tobacco  makes  one’s  breath 
smell  bad. 

2.  Tobacco  makes  one’s  clothes 
smell  bad. 

3.  Tobacco  contains  a poison. 

4.  People  who  use  tobacco  get 
some  of  the  poison. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DEVELOPING. 

Ask  the  children  how  they 
can  tell  when  a man  or  boy  uses 
tobacco,  even  though  they  do  not 
see  him  use  it.  What  does  to- 
bacco do  to  the  breath.^ 

But  often  you  can  tell  that 
a man  uses  tobacco  when  you  do 
not  happen  to  smell  his  breath, 
nor  see  him  use  it.  We  see  people 
in  the  cars  draw  away  from  a man 
who  takes  a seat  near  them.  It  is 
not  because  he  is  not  well  dressed, 
nor  because  his  hands  or  his  clothes 
are  soiled  with  the  work  he  has 
been  doing.  It  is  the  smell  of  the 
tobacco  in  his  clothes  that  makes 
people  draw  away  from  him. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  boy  men- 
tioned on  page  4 who  was  given  a 
piece  of  tobacco  coated  with  sugar, 
and  who  died  from  the  effects. 
Show  that  the  reason  people  who 
smoke  and  chew  are  not  killed  is 
because  they  do  not  get  enough  of 
the  poison  at  once  to  kill  them,  but 
they  can  easily  get  enough  to  do 
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them  harm.  It  i.s  this  poison  in 
the  tobacco  that  makes  a boy  so 
sick  the  first  time  he  uses  it. 
Things  that  are  good  for  us  to  eat  or 
drink  do  not  make  us  ill  in  this  way. 

Doctors  are  agreed  that  boys 
who  use  tobacco  are  doing  great 
injury  to  their  health.  Business 
men  are  agreed  that  in  choosing 
boys  to  work  for  them  they  always 
prefer  those  who  do  not  use  to- 
bacco as  they  are  far  more  likely 
to  be  honest  and  faithful  in  their 
work.  Teachers  are  agreed  that 
boys  who  use  tobacco  soon  fall  be- 
hind the  boys  who  do  not,  in  their 
work  in  school.  But  worse  than  all, 
when  a boy  begins  to  use  tobacco 
he  usually  begins  to  deceive.  If, 
therefore,  tobacco  has  the  power  to 
injure  a boy’s  health,  to  weaken 
his  mind  and  make  him  lose  his 
manliness,  why  should  he  wish  to 
use  it  ? 

NOTES  FOR  REFERENCE. 

Jackson  Jarves,  treating  of  “The 
Manners  of  the  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Races,  Considered  as  a Fine 
Art,”  in  the  columns  of  the  A// 
journal,  attributes  mucb  of  the 
decline  of  good  manners  to  the  in- 
creasing use  of  tobacco.  He  says; 

“I  refer  to  the  anti-msthetic  in- 
fluence. The  supreme  test  of  the 
virtue  of  the  knight  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  which  was  the  highest 
ideal  of  fine  manners,  was  his  self- 
denial  and  desire  to  succor  the  op- 
pressed. The  severest  test  of  the 
modern  gentleman  is  his  willing- 
ness to  forego  his  pipe  for  the 
comfort  and  health  of  another. 
It  takes  a thoroughly  well-bred 
man  to  withstand  this  form  of  self- 
indulgence  when  it  can  only  be 
practised  to  the  annoyance  of 
another.  Whatever  the  benefit  or 
the  harm  the  use  of  tobacco  may 
do  the  consumer’s  body  its  com- 
mon tendency  is  to  render  tbe 


mind  indifferent  to  the  well-being 
of  his  neighbors.  Smokers  crowd 
into  rooms  or  seats  reserved  for 
those  who  would  escape  their 
presence  and  claim  the  right  to 
fumigate,  sicken  and  half  strangle 
those,  be  they  even  delicate  women 
and  children,  whose  physical  organ- 
izations are  more  sensitive  than 
their  own,  and  sometimes  add 
insult  to  the  contemptuous  indif- 
ference with  which  they  inflict 
positive  distress  on  their  victims.” 


CURRENT  OPINION. 

At  a recent  reception  given  by 
the  WTman’s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Lbiion  of  Boston  to  the 
teachers  of  that  city,  many  tributes 
were  paid  by  the  speakers  to  the 
work  of  temperance  education  for 
the  children  and  youth  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  and  other  countries. 
None  were  more  just,  or  more 
appreciated  by  those  who  knew  the 
facts,  than  the  one  offered  by  Mr. 
Winship,  editor  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education,  who  said  ; 

“ I once  heard  Dr.  Joseph  Cook 
say  that  creation  was  the  one  point 
of  all  others  in  time  or  eternity 
where  he  would  have  most  delighted 
to  have  been  present.  We  are  in 
that  presence  to-night,  as  far  as 
Scientific  Temperance  is  con- 
cerned. Its  author  and  leader  is 
here.  Representatives  of  the 
organization  that  has  furnished  the 
great  army  of  co-laborers  in  this 
field  are  our  hostesses  of  the  even- 
ing. But  that  is  not  the  only 
point  where  we  are  touching  crea- 
tion to-night. 
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“ It  has  been  said  here  that  there 
is  now  as  large  a variety  of  good, 
well-graded  text-books  on  this  sub- 
ject as  there  are  good  series  of 
geographies,  histories  or  other 
school  text-books.  I am  here  to 
say  that  for  literary  merit,  for 
scientific  accuracy,  for  judgment 
in  the  selection  and  illustration  of 
matter  to  be  taught  and  for  gra- 
dation of  the  same  to  all  classes  of 
children,  the  various  series  of  what 
are  known  as  the  Endorsed  Tem- 
perance Physiologies,  issued  by 
different  publishing  houses,  are 
better  than  the  series  of  school 
text-books  on  any  other  subject 
taught  in  our  public  schools  and 
this  again  has  been  creation  and  we 
are  here  to-night  in  the  presence  of 
the  force  that  instigated  it  all.” 


The  friends  and  promoters  of 
the  Temperance  Education  move- 
ment are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  recent  testimony  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  approved,  or  “en- 
dorsed” Scientific  Temperance 
Physiologies. 

“ Several  bicycles  were  offered 
as  prizes  for  whoever  would  find 
errors  of  fact  in  text-books  used 
in  the  schools.  A multitude 
entered  upon  the  search  and  all 
the  returns  have  been  published. 
There  are  many  errors  in  arithme- 
tics, geographies,  readers,  philoso- 
phies, chemistries,  astronomies 
and  dictionaries,  but  not  one  on  the 
temperance  physiologies — a record 
not  to  be  lightly  esteemed  in  view 


of  the  recent  production  of  these 
books.” — Erom  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education. 


We  make  our  apology  for  the 
delay  in  the  publication  of  the 
P'ebruary  and  March  numbers  of 
The  Monthly  Advices,  oc- 
casioned by  the  enforced  absence 
of  the  editor  first  in  Tennessee 
and  other  States  of  the  United 
States,  and  last  month  in  Canada, 
all  in  the  interests  of  temperance 
legislation  and  its  enforcement. 
Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  one  of  the  results  is  a splendid 
temperance  education  law  just 
enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  New 
Brunswick.  This  in  addition  to 
the  enactments  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Prince  Edwards  Island  last  year 
brings  the  whole  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  under  compulsory  tgrn- 
perance  educational  laws. 


Sir  Leonard  Tilly  has  sent  us 
the  pen  with  which  he  signed  the 
Temperance  Education  bill  of  New 
Brunswick.  It  will  appear  with  a 
collection  of  similar  pens  in  the 
Scientific  Temperance  Instruction 
exhibit  at  the  World’s  Eair. 


In  addition  to  the  usual  collection 
of  scientific  testimony  on  some 
special  point,  the  next  number  of 
the  Monthly  Advices  will  con- 
tain one  or  two  illustrative  lessons 
for  intermediate  grades  and  a de- 
scription of  the  exhibit  this  depart- 
ment is  to  make  at  Chicago. 


The  Latest  and  Best  Temperance  Physiologies 

THE  BLAISDELL  REVISED  SERIES  OF  PHYSIOLOGIES 

Endorsed  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  and  Advisory  Board  of  the  Dept,  of  Scientific  Temperance.  Instruction. 

New  Text.  New  Illustrations.  New  Type. 

Physiology  for  Little  Folks.  (Revised  edition  of  “Child’s  Book  of  Health.’’)  Introduction 
price,  30  cents.  Exchange  price,  with  old  book,  16  cents. 

Physiology  for  Boys  and  Girls.  (Rivised  edition  of  "How  to  Keep  'SVell.’’)  Introduction 
price,  12  cents.  E.vchauge  price,  with  old  liook,  23  cents. 

Young  Folk’s  Physiology.  (Revised  edition  of  "Our  Bodies.’’)  Introduction  price,  GO  cents. 
E.xcliange  price,  witli  old  iiook,  .35  cents. 

Sample  copies  for  er.ami  ivitioii  sent  free  on  receipit  of  above  pirice. 

Specimen  pages  sent  free  to  any  address 

LEE  AND  SHEPARD  PUBLISHERS  BOSTON. 

BRAND’S  PHYSIOLOGIES. 

NOTE  THE  PRICES. 

BRAND’S  GOOD  HEALTH  I’OR  C HILDREN,  for  Primary  Schools.  Prices:  ex- 
cliange  SO.  12;  regular,  SO. is. 

BRAXD’.S  HEALTH  LE.SSON’s  FOR  BEGIYNERS,  for  Intermediate,  Lower 
Grammar  and  Common  Scliool.'^.  Prices:  exchange,  SO. 20;  reguhii-,  S0.30, 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

I_E7TCH.  SHEWEL-L.  St  S7AISBORIS.  Boston.  »w  Ymk.  Chicago. 

JUST  OUT. 

PIECES  TO  SPEOvIv. 

BY  EMMA  LEE  BENEDICT. 

A small  volume  of  bright  original  poems  and  fanciful  verses,  grouped  under 
“Nature  Songs,”  “Some  Animal  Friends,”  “Hearthstone  Rhymes,”  “ Cold  Water 
Songs”  and  “.Some  Airy  Dramatics.” 

Witli  tills  little  book  the  child  may  satisfy  his  innate  love  for  jingling  rhyme, 
comply  with  his  teacher’s  request  to  “speak  a jiiece,”  and,  on  occasion,  furnish  an 
entertaining  evening  to  liis  elders. 

PRICE,  40  cents  net.  Sent  by  mail  at  this  price. 

PUBLISHED  BY  LEE  & SHEPARD,  Boston.  Mass. 


M 


'ARTHA’S  VINEYARD 

SUMMER  INSTITUTE. 


The  Lar(jei<t  and  the  BeM. 


The  attendance  for  iS'2  was  over  600,  from 
states  and  territories,  inakinjj-  ’his  bv  far  the 
largest  Summer  School  in  the  United  .States. 

Send  for  large  circular  giving  full  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  outlines  of  work  in  all  de- 
partments. advantages  offered,  railroad  reduc- 
tions, tuition,  club  and  con-.bination  rates,  board, 


The  Oldest  and  the  Broadest. 
Sixteenth  annual  session  heginnintj  J nlij  10,  1893. 

School  of  Methods  l Two  weeks.  23  instructors. 

Academic  Department;  L"iL'tructors. 
Emerson  College  of  Oratory  ; Three  weeks. 

Dr.  C.  \V . hiv.EHSoN  and  Faculty. 
W.  A.  MOWRV,  Pres.,  Salem,  .Alass. 


etc. 


A.  W.  ED’^OV,  School  of  Methods,  Worcester.  !Mass. 


A NEW  SERIES  OF  TEMPERANCE  PHYSIOLOGIES. 


By  CliaiTes  H.  Stowell,  M.B. 


A Primer  of  Healtli, 

A Healthy  Body, 

The  Essentials  of  Healt'.i, 


Introductory  ]niec,  SO. 36 
Introductory  price.  ..50 
Introductory  price,  .84 

Publishers. 


Boston. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  & COMPANY 

New  York.  Chicago, 


Philadelphia. 


The  h\ost  Popular  Books  of 

Scientific  Temperance  Instruction. 

The  following  series  fully  comply  wiih  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  law  in  various  States  making  the  effects  of 
alcohol  and  other  narcotics  upon  the  human  sj'stem  a 
mandatory  study  in  the  public  schools.  All  of  the  books 
mentioned  bear  the  endorsement  of  I\Irs.  Mary  II.  Hunt, 
National  and  International  Superintendent,  Department 
of  Scientific  Instruction  of  the  Woman’s  Ctari.-5tian  Tem- 
perance Union. 

Pathfinder  Series 

ChiUrs  Health  riinier.  Fur  Fiimary  Grades .30 

Hygiene  for  Young  J-’eoi)le.  t or  Intermediate  Grades  50 

Lessoms  in  Hygiene,  ( \ nthorized  Series.)  Fur  Advanced  Grades 45 

Hygienic  Pliysiology.  For  High  .Schools l.tiO 

Appeltons’  Authorized  Series 

Health  for  Little  Folks.  For  I’riniary  Grades $ .30 

Young  People’s  Physiology,  ( Pathfimler  Series.)  For  Intermediate  Grtides 50 

Les.sons  in  Hygiene,  l-'or  Advanced  Grammar  Grades 45 

Outlines  of  .Anatomy,  Physiology,  ami  Hygiene.  By  Roger  fSl  Tracy,  M.  1)., 

<jf  New  York  P>oard  of  Health.  For  High  Schools 1.00 

Eclectic  Series 

The  House  I Live  In.  For  Primary  Grades 30 

A'outh's  Temperance  Manual.  For  Intermediate  Grades 40 

Eclectic  Guide  to  Health.  For  High  Schools (50 

Union  Series 

Physiology  and  Health,  No.  1.  For  Primary  Grades $ .24 

Physiology  and  Health,  No.  2.  P’or  Intermediate  tirades 30 

Physiology  and  Health,  No.  3.  For  .Advanced  Grammar  Grades 50 

The  great  succes.s  of  these  books  in  America  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  other  countries,  and  translations  into  five 
foreign  languages  have  been  the  result.  Health  for  Little 
Folks  has  been  translated  into  Finnish  ; Child's  Health 
Primer  into  Chinese  and  Hawaiian,  and  Hygiene  for  Young 
People  into  Swedish,  Norwegian  and  Japanese. 


Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Specially  favorable  terms 
for  introduction.  The  Science  Section  of  our  Catalogue  describing 
these  books  is  sent  free  on  request.  Correspondence  cordially  invited. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta 


